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having no ship for us; we therefore worked our 
way in an American vessel to New York, and 
thence in a trading brig to London. 

Ned Finn knew as little about London as I, and 
my readers will not be surprised to learn that two 
days after our discharge we were nearly penniless. 
To be sure, it did not require much subtraction to 
make us so, for our joint balances of earnings did 
not amount to more than two or three pounds; 
but I am afraid it would have been much the same 
if the stock had been larger. 

“ What’s to be done, Davy ?” said Ned, who had 
dropped the handle to my name since I lost my 


rating, though his kindness to me was strong as 
ever. We were lounging through Rotherhithe 


disconsolately, and I think I must say hungrily 
also. Ned spoke penitently. 

“T don’t know, Ned,” said I. 

“You want to get down to mother, eh, Davy ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes; and natural, too. If I hadn’t been a 
spoony, and got pulled in here, we might ha’ been 
there afore now. I be a lamentable rascal, Davy, 
to ha’ dragged you in along with me, and robbed 
you of all your dibs, too.” 

“Never mind, Ned, you didn’t mean it; but the 
best thing will be for us to start off at once, won’t 
it P” 

“ Without money, Davy ?” 

“ We shall not get money by stopping here, Ned; 
and I have got sixpence left,” said I, showing my 
last coin. 

Ned laughed bitterly: “And that’s to take us 
down to Sussex, ch, and land us safe in port?” 

“Why not, Ned ?” 

“Do you know how far ’tis, Davy ?” 

“Only sixty miles: I know, because it says so 
on the finger-post at the corner, close by the 
‘Plough,’ you know.” 

“Sixty miles; and sixpence to carry us there; 
that’s it, is it, Davy P” 

The prospect was not very bright, certainly; but 
I was surprised at Ned Finn’s downcast looks and 
desponding tones. “Why, Ned,” said I, “you 
seem to be more out of heart than you were all the 
time we were on the raft.” 

“Well, Davy, and what of that P” said he. 

“Oh, nothing much, only it seems strange.” 

“Not a bit, Davy. That was all plain sailing, 
like, and I knowed the worst of it; but this here is 
all strange latitudes, Davy. Howsomever, the 
thing has got to be done, so we had better weigh 
anchor at once, and set sail.” 

. It was casier to say this than to do it. Neither 
Ned nor I knew which way to turn; and we were 
standing on the pavement in the bewilderment 
which had grown upon us both from the first hour 
of landing, and Ned was endeavouring to make 
out the points of the compass on the vane of a near 
steeple, when my attention was suddenly attracted 
towards a man in a short canvas frock, who had 
halted a few feet from us, and was exhibiting the 
most extraordinary contortions of countenance, in- 
dicative of both curiosity and alarm. Three times 
he opened his mouth, and three times he closed it 
again, without emitting a sound. As often, he re- 





treated a step backward, and then took a step in 
advance, without getting any nearer to us. Three 
times, also, he looked behind him, over his shoulder, 
as though contemplating instant flight, and then 
sought us out again, as though almost expectinz 
to find that we had suddenly vanished. 

“ West’ard,” said Ned, talking to himself, and 
bringing his eyes down from heaven to earth; 
“this hore channel runs west’ard, and our course, 
I take it, is summut like sou-sou-west. I guess I 
have got the bearings now, Davy; so come along.” 
He took my hand as he spoke, and striding on, 
another step would have brought us in contact 
with the man in the frock, whose features had by 
this time struck me as familiar, though I could not 
at the moment recall where I had met with them, 
when, with the liveliest agility, the fellow sprang 
backwards several feet, thereby losing his balance 
and falling softly into the gutter, while he cried 
out in piteous tones, “ No, doant, Ned; doant, then! 
I never did you no harm, Ned, nor young Davy 
neither; you can’t say as ever I did, Ned Finn!” 

“What the—why, it isn’t—yes it is; I say,” 
said Ned, looking down on the man, who by this 
time had so far raised himself as to be seated in 
the gutter, and, to the great amusement of the 
pedestrians on the pavement, was damming up 
the water, which happened to be flowing in a rather 
full stream; “is that you, Tom Forby ?” 

“Well, and what if it is, Ned Finn?” responded 
the man, in tones of remonstrance; “ why couldn't 
you ha’ stopped where you war? It warn’t I as 
pulled away from the ‘Sally’ Td ha’ stopped 
and took you in: you might ha’ knowed that, 
Ned.” 

I remembered the man now, both by name and 
voice. He was one of the crew of the smuggling 
cutter, at the time she was run down. Bui ! 
could not yet understand the cause of his trepidation. 

“Well, what if I did know it, Tom Forby?” 
demanded Ned; “I never blamed you, anyway.” 

“ Well, then, Ned, what have you got to say?” 
retorted the sitting man, putting one arm up in 
self-defence, as it seemed, as Ned approached a step 
nearer. 

“ Why, that you have an uncommon queer liking 
for moisture, om Forby, if you’re a sitting in the 
gutter from chyce. Come, mate, let’s help you up;” 
and Ned put out his hand. The motion was 
enough; in another moment Forby was on his fect 
without assistance. 

“ Marcy, marcy, Ned!” he roared, retreating with 
a sidelong movement as Ned advanced. The scone 
was highly diverting to a mob that had gathered 
round, cheering and laughing and jeering, without 
knowing why. It was not so diverting to Ned 
Finn, however, who, waxing impatient with Forby’s 
foolery, as he called it, made a sudden dash, and 
laid hold of his collar. 

“Now, just you tell us what you mean by it, 
Tom, peaceable and quiet,” said he. 

For one moment I apprehended a mortal struggle 
between the two old shipmates; but my fears were 
soon dispelled, and Tom Forby’s were allayed as 
soon as he felt Ned’s muscular grasp, and his warm 
breath upon his cheek. ‘I'he fact is, that, firmly 
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assured that Ned and I went down in the “ Sally,” 
when she foundered, and being superstitious in the 
matter of ghosts, our unexpected appearance had 
given Forby “such a turn,’ as he afterwards ac- 
knowledged, that he “ didn’t know whether he was 
on his head or his heels.” 

“You wasn’t on neither when I first saw you,” 
said Ned, laughing, “though you mightn’t have 
knowed it; but I reckon you have found it out by 
this time—regularly grounded, and astarn, too.” 

“Never mind about that, Ned,’ said Tom, in 
some confusion; “but if you are sure you and 
little Davy warn’t drowned ——” 

“ Avast there, Tom; do you want that notion 
shook out of you ?” said Ned. 

“ Because everybody said as you must ha’ been; 
and there was a funeral sarmon preached, and all.” 

“A precious liberty that,” said Ned gravely. 
“J should like to catch hold of the parson that ’ud 
preach my funeral sarmon afore I was dead.” 

“He did, though; and Madam Blake si 

“Well, well, never mind about all that, Tom,” 
interposed Ned hastily; “we'll just go down and 
set all that to rights. And now I think of it, what 
brought you up to London, Tom ?” 

“Why, you see the game was up after the 
‘Sally’ went down; and as I couldn’t get a berth 
down there, I worked my way up here, and got 
into the docks; that’s pretty near all about it, 
Ned.” 

I should say that the last part of this con- 
versation went on as we were walking away from 
the crowd, who, disappointed of a scene, had also 
moved off in different directions, after discharging 
a parting volley of jeers and laughter at Tom’s 
expense. I need not detail what passed further. 
It is only necessary to say that the casual meeting 
was so far satisfactory in its results, that Forby 
did not leave us until he had safely conveyed us 
over London Bridge, and put us on the right tack 
for our journey; and also that, finding out the 
state of our finances, he generously pressed upon 
us the contents of his purse, which amounted, as 
fw as I remember—and I think I am correct—to 
four shillings and three-halfpence. 

I may add that in another respect this meeting 
was satisfactory, as giving us ocular demonsiration, 
as well as verbal assurance, that the crew of my 
father’s poor cutter escaped safely to land. 

And this reminds me that I had by this time 
given up in despair the hope of drawing out of 
Ned any information respecting my father’s retreat 
when he left the “ Hide.’ But now, as I should 
80 soon see my mother, it was of little consequence, 
I thought; I should learn all from her. 





CHAPTER XX.—NEAR HOME, 


| It was on the evening of the third day after our 


leaving London, that Ned and I entered my native 
village. It was so late that, though not dark, it 
was sufliciently dusk to hide our features from any 
chaace passer-by. I was glad of that; I did not 
wish to be recognised in the shabby trim I was in; 
and I was conscious, too, of a swelling in my throat 
ead a moisture in my eyes, which did not seem alto- 
gether so manly as I should have wished to appear 





to any old acquaintance. I was tired too—very, 
very tired, and my feet were blistered, so that every 
step I took was positive pain to me; nor was Ned 
Finn in much better case. Add to this, that our 
resources had been exhausted by our last night's 
bed and breakfast, that we had eaten nothing for 
twelve hours, and had only quenched our thirst 
from road-side ponds and water brooks, and my 
readers may form some conception of our dismal 
plight. 

“Never mind, Davy; cheer up; only half a mile 
more, and there we are,” said Ned, in a tone meant 
to be encouraging, as we dragged along the high- 
road, passing by the old ivy-covered church and 
rectory garden wall. 

“Oh, I can’t go any farther, Ned: let us stop 
and rest a little.” 

“JT wonder at you, now I do,” replied the good- 
natured fellow, complying with my request, how- 
ever, and seating himself beside me under the gar- 
den wall; “you have kept up uncommon well all 
along, and now you give in, just in sight of port, 
and mother waiting “4 

“Ah, that’s it, Ned: that’s what cows me, I 
think,” said I, gloomily I am sure, if I spoke as I 
felt. 

“ What do you mean, Davy ?” 

“ Why, that mother is not waiting for me, nor 
expecting me. She thinks I am dead, and has 
perhaps half forgotten me by this time.” 

“Ullo, Davy; well, if that isn’t a good one! 
Catch mothers a forgetting—that’s all.” The no- 
tion seemed so funny to Ned that he laughed loud 
and long; but he did not raise my spirits. 

“T ought to have written home, Ned,” said I. 

“ Where from, Davy ?” 

“ Why, when I was in India I could have written; 
or when we got to the Cape; or afterwards, when 
we were at New York.” 

“T don’t see as that signifies, Davy. 
are, and that’s the best letter—eh ?” 

“Yes, but I ought to have written by right; 
and if I had only written when we were in London 
two or three days ago, mother would have been ex- 
pecting us now.” 

“But you know, Davy, we agreed you shouldn’t; 
it was to be such regular good fun—popping in 
upon her.” 

“ But if she should take us to be ghosts, as Tom 
Forby did? Iam afraid, Ned.” 

“You just put your arm round her neck, and 
give her a good buss or two, Davy, and she won't 
take you for a ghost. I never heard of ghosts 
kissing; nor she neither, I reckon. As to Tom 
Forby, I never see such a born donkey as he;” and 
Ned laughed again, as he had done at intervals all 
our long journey, at the recollection of the figure 
he cut in the gutter. 

But laughing at Tom Forby did not take us 
nearer to our journey’s end; and being by this time 
slightly rested, we rose on our poor blistered feet ; 
but I still lagged behind. 

“Davy,” said my companion, compassionately, 
“T have carried you afore now; just histe yourself 
on tomy back and I'll carry you again. You beant 
so mortal hefty.” 
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Poor Ned was dead beaten himself with fatigue; 
but his offer was a serious one, and he would have 
put it into effect too if I had allowed him to do so; 
and this, among many and constant instances of 
self-abnegation, wherever I was concerned, endear 
his memory to me still. Of course I did not let 
him try my heft. 

We left the church behind us, passed by one 
cottage after another, some darkened, some with 
dim lights showing through the casement windows: 
we passed a few stragglers in the road, who looked 
back curiously at us over their shoulders as we 
slouched along: we halted for a moment or two 
outside the “Plough,” and heard singing within. 
At last we came upon my old home. A light was 
burning in the parlour; and it shone through 
bright crimson curtains, just as I remembered of 
old. 

“Home at last, Davy,” said Ned Finn, patting 
me on the back. 

* Ned,” I whispered—I was trembling with ex- 
citement, and perhaps with fatigue and hunger too, 
from head to foot—-* Ned, you must go first.” 

“Why, Davy ?” 

“ Because my mother will not be so frightened 
when she sees you; and you can break it to her 
that I am alive, you know.” 

“ Ay, ay, Davy; I understand,” said Ned: and, 
opening the garden gate, he walked quietly up to 
the path, while I hung back, and before he knocked 
at the door, had partly hidden myself behind a lilac 
bush. 

“ Now, Ned, knock at the door,” I whispered. 

He knocked ; and presently the door was opened 
by a servant-maid, with a light in her hand. Ned 
looked at her curiously; so did I from my con- 
cealment. I did not know her. 

* We haven’t got nothing for beggars,” said the 
girl, sharply, and was about to close the door; but 
Ned’s foot was on the sill. 

“You shouldn’t call people names, my dear, afore 
you know whether the name’s fit. I didn’t ax you 
to give me anything.” 

* What do you want, then ?” 

“T want to see your missus,” said Ned, rather 
roughly. 

“Oh, I dare say; and suppose mistress does not 
want to see you?” 

“Tell her your name, Ned,” I whispered, loud 
enough for him to hear. The girl heard too, for I 
could see that my voice startled her. 

“Your missus will want to see me in a little less 
than no time if you tell her as how Edward Finn 
has took the liberty of giving her a call. ‘Tell 
her so, my dear; and you'll see what she'll say to 
that.” 

Ned’s assurance had, I suppose, more effect than 
his appearance, which, as far as habiliments went, 
was certainly not in his favour. At any rate, the 
girl retired, leaving Ned in the gloom. In half a 
minute the light reappeared, borne by-— 


CHAPTER XXI,—RECEPTION, 
No; not by my mother. ‘The personage bearing 
the light was a large, fat, elderly dame, with enor- 
mous red cheeks, a gaudy gauzy cap or turban of 


various colours on her head, and a loud masculine 
voice, which she soon put into exercise. 

“Well, my good man, you wanted to sce the 
mistress; and you do see the mistress.” 

Poor Ned was dumb-founded. Judging from 
my own sensations, I felt that he could only look 
up into the round, fat, and yet vixenish face, in 
helpless surprise and confusion. He did so. 

* And your name is Edward Finn, is it? What 
is that to me if itis? Is the mana fool? Can't 
you speak ?” demanded she, when she had waited 
a moment, and no sound issued from Ned’s mouth. 

** Mayhap there’s some error in reckoning, please 
you, my lady,” he managed to gasp out at last; 
“but it was the missus I wanted to see—the 
missus, begging your pardon, ma’am.” 

“'l'he mistress, you impertinent, low-bred fellow! 
Ar’n’t I good enough for you ?” 

“Bless your handsome face, ma’am, yes,” said 
Ned, in desperation; ‘“ but you see, ma’am—Madam 
Blake—leastways, Mrs. Blake—that’s her as I mean, 
my lady.” 

The flattery (if Ned’s words were intended as 
such, which however they were not) failed of its 
usual effect. “Ho, ho! I thought so,” said the fat 
lady, raising her voice; “so you are another of 
them smuggling rascals, are you? Very well, my 
man; now, if you are not off in a jiffy 2 

Ned did not wait till the threat was finished: 
“ Mrs. Blake, ma’am ; do let me see my old missus,” 
said he. 

“You had better go somewhere else and look for 
your old missus,” retorted the woman, mockingly. 
“T suppose you know where to find her better than 
T can tell you,” she added, pushing to the door; 
but Ned’s foot was still in the way. 

I could not contain my impatience any longer; 
but, leaving my concealment, I stood by Ned’s side. 

“Tt is my mother we want,” I said—and I re- 
member that my voice sounded strangely to my own 
ears, it was so hoarse and broken and choking— 
“my name is David Blake, ma’am; and I am just 
come home from sea os 

I had no time to finish what besides might have 
been on my tongue; for Ned, having moved aside 
to make room for me, had taken his foot from the 
threshold; and at that moment the door was 
slammed to with a shriek from the fat woman, and 

ve heard the key hastily turned in the lock, and 
bolts drawn, within. 

“ Davy!” exclaimed my companion, in consierna: 
tion. 

“Oh, Ned, Ned!” 

“ What’s come on’t ?” said he. 

“Oh, Ned, Ned!” It was all I could say: and 
I sat down on the door-step and broke out into 
silent tears. 

“ Davy, we'll have another try at it. 
Davy : it wasn’t your mother, mind ye.” 

“ My mother is dead,” I sobbed. 

“No, no, Davy; I won't have it so,” said Ned, 
briskly ; “she’s moved away from here.” 

“ Yes, that’s it,” I groaned; “ but where's she 








Don’t cry; 





gone to, Ned ?” 
“There’s a way of finding out, Davy, I do sup 
| pose,” said Ned: “T’'ll just speak this here craft 
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again ;” and, following up his words, he lifted the 
knocker, and brought it down again with a loud, 
startling bang, and then stepped back on to the 
path to watch the effect he had produced. 

The light was withdrawn from the front room, 
and all the windows were in darkness; but in an- 
other minute a noise was heard, like the lifting of 
a sash; then the same strong masculine voice, 
speaking from the window of the upper room. 

“You won’t go, then, you vagabonds ?” 

“Only one word, missus, if you please, vaga- 
bones or no vagabones,” said Ned, angrily; 
“Madam Blake 

“T’ve warned you once,” said the fat woman. 

“ What we want to know, ma’am, is ‘i 

“T’ve got the water-jug in my hand, and I'll 
warn you once again,” shouted the lady. 

“Who cares for your 
shouted Ned, in a rage; 
mind to rf 

“ And ’tis full,” shrieked the fat woman; for her 
voice it was, though she herself was invisible: 
“and I'll warn you twice.” 

“Who cares for your warnings, you onreasonable 
old—woman ?” cried Ned: “can’t you keep a civil 
tongue in your head, and answer a civil question ? 
Madam Blake—where i 

“T warn you three times, and—TAKE 11,” screamed 
the fat woman; and in another second a deluge de- 
sended on poor Ned, whose face was turned up- 
wards, followed by a splash on the ground at my 
feet as I still sat on the door-step, and by Ned’s 
violent splutterings and uncontrolled ravings, and 
then by the slamming down of the window-sash. 

And this was the reception I met with on reach- 
ing home. 
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SAWDUST PILLS. 


BY THE AUTHOL OF “‘ UNDER BOW BELLS,” ETc, 


ty a local newspaper, which I am rather fond of 
reading, I often see the following tempting adver- 
tisement :— 
“Sawpust Gratis. 

“1000 sacks to be given away: apply at the saw 
iuills 

Most persons of an inventive turn of mind, who 
frequently read this announcement, would naturally 
tax their brains to discover what use they could 
make of sawdust. There is such acharm in getting 
a thousand sacks of anything, not absolutely of- 
fensive, for nothing, that many people have doubt- 
less obtained a quantity of this sawdust, with an 
idea that, like all bargains, it will come in handy 
‘some period. ‘To these people I venture to throw 
out a valuable suggestion. As dolls are often 
stuffed with this economical material, why should 
not the human doll be filled with it? There are 
“vo ways of doing this—in food and in physic; 
but as the human doll is ten times as fastidious 
about the first as he is about the second, I propose 
‘ocram him with this sawdust in the shape of pills. 

The first thing required in this sawdust pill will 
be a good name, and that can be obtained from any 
literary gentleman who is clever in inventing titles. 
The next thing will be the command of capital— 
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from ten to twenty thousand pounds; and courage 
to scatter it broadcast in advertising this title. 
Put your trust in the credulity of the great Anglo- 
Saxon race, and it will never deceive you. No man 
amongst those leviathan quacks, who spend their 
£30,000 per annum in advertisements, ever had 
cause to complain of the intelligence of the public. 
They planted the titles of their nostrums years ago 
in the popular mind, and their businesses now go 
on like an excellent clock, which only requires au 
occasional inspection. 

In mixing your sawdust pills, you will require one 
ingredient that can make its presence felt. to the 
believing nostrum taker, and gamboge is the cheap- 
est and most effective substance for your purpose. 
“Testimonials” will be required to back up your 
advertisements, and these you will have to procure 
from some “literary gentleman.” Real testimonials 
will flow in freely enough after a time; and no 
wonder, in an age when respectable people rush 
forward to testify that they lave shaken hands 
with Homer under a dining-room table. Still, you 
must not rely too much upon these certificates, and 
as your business cannot be conducted without the 
aid of literary talent, you will do well to engage 
such talent from the moment of starting. Your 
advertisements will have to be altered so as to hit 
the prevailing feeling of the hour; and the follow- 
ing may be regarded as a model in this respect. 

“WET WEATHER. 

“The last spring and summer were almost unex- 
ampled for the fall of rain, which has caused the 
rate of mortality to be unusually high; and it is 
now, unfortunately, rendered higher by the doar- 
ness of provisions. From such depressing influ- 
ences diseases must arise, but, fortunately for the 
humbler classes, Professor Puffaway has discovered 
the means of averting or curing most disorders, ese 
pecially such as occur from poor or depraved blood. 
By Pufiaway’s remedies that fluid is perfectly purified 
from all contaminations caused by irregular living, 
unwholesome diet, foul air, or insalubrious vapours. 
His medicine, and no other, will regulate the di- 
gestive organs, and revivify generally every cor- 
poreal, solid and fluid.” 

In specifying what diseases you profess to cure 
with the sawdust pill, be careful not to use any 
terms but what are vague and general. Cling to 
nervous, imaginary, and digestive disorders, but 
never break into the province of the surgeon, or 
you may expose the weakness of your nostrum. 
Head your advertisements—* 'l'o the Nervous and 
Debilitated”—* A Boon to Nervous Sufferers’”— 
“Bile! Bile! Bile!” or, “ Bile, Wind, and Indi- 
gestion” —“ The Sinking may be Saved”—* Health 
and Happiness’—or, “By Her Majesty's Royat 
Letters Patent.” Get these “letters patent,” and 
the Government stamp—thcy cost very little—and 
they will give an air of authority to the sawdust 
aml gamboge, which wiil be of infinite value. 
Whenever an epidemic or prevailing disease ap- 
pears—such as the Asiatic cholera, for example— 
leap upon its back with your sawdust pi il without 
the slightest hesitation. Such diseases never last 
for any length of time, and when they are gone 
yon can take credit in your advertisements for 
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having expelled them. You may sometimes find 
it of advantage to start an opposition against 
yourself, or to come to some understanding about 
mutual abuse .with an opponent already existing. 
Old Dr. Gravesend is now engaged in a profitable 
fight with young Dr. Gravesend respecting the 
celebrated sauce of prunella; and it is marvellous 
that the enterprising Doo Babby has never tried 
this expedient in puffing the delicious prevalenta. 
If your sawdust pill is commercially analyzed, the 
account will stand thus on a single box, sold, we 
will say, at two shillings. 
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If any daring speculator hesitates about blessing 
his fellow creatures with this sawdust pill—of course, 
with a far more attractive name—let him get some 
competen’s chemist to analyze any of the popular 
pills of the day, and he will soon gain courage. The 
most notorious of these pills are those which go 
by the general names of antibilious, aperient, and 
liver pills. Aloes—the prolific source of trusses 
and bandages—is the basis of them all; and to this 
is added gamboge, jalap, extract of colocynth, soap, 
and sometimes a volatile oil, as oil of linseed, oil of 
peppermint, oil of caraway, or oil of cloves. They 
are, therefore, almost identical in their composition 
with the common aperient pills, such as are dis- 
pensed at the public hospitals, and sold at a cheap 
rate by every druggist in the kingdom. 

There is one set of these antibilious pills, known 
as treasures of the desert, which are highly silvered 
for the sake of appearance, and then sold in boxes 
at one shilling and one penny halfpenny. They 
consist of scarcely anything but aloes and soap; 
and one pennyworth of pill-cochie, as it is termed, 
would make about two boxes. This may be con- 
sidered a highly profitable nostrum, and I con- 
gratulate the oriental proprietor upon his valuable 
property. 

Another set of pills consists of extract of colo- 
cynth, extract of aloes, Castile soap, and a little oil 
of cloves; and another set, called antibilious, is 
made chiefly of aloes, scammony, jalap, and gam- 
boge, with a very small quantity of chamomile. 
~Another set that is labelled restorative, consists of 
about equal parts of gamboge and aloes; and the 
most popular set of J.em all, warranted to cure 
every disease, is composed of aloes, a vegetable 
matter like scammony or jalap, and soap. 

Another set of the professedly antibilious division 
of pills is made up of aloes, scammony, gamboge, 
jalap, calomel, soap, and syrup of buckthorn. A 
very popular bilious and liver pill is made of aloes 
and colocynth; and certain well-advertised vegetable 
pills, credited with the most marvellous qualities, 
consist of alues and cream of tartar; or gamboge, 





aloes, colocynth, cream of tartar, and a vegetable 
matter like horehound. The pills which are re. 
puted to keep off death until the patient reaches 
twice the allotted age of man, are made of nothing 
more remarkable than aloes and a vegetable extract 
like colocynth. This simple compound has yielded 
one or two fortunes and a parliamentary member- 
ship, and is still a much more productive property 
than all the cardinal virtues put tegether. 

The basis of all these pills, and many others, 
appears to be a common and cheap substance which 
is usually called bitter aloes; and upon this is built 
up a mixture of soap, scammony, jalap, colocynth, 
and frequently gamboge. Of all these substances, 
the last is by far the most dangerous ; in fact, it is 
ranked amongst the acrid or hot poisons. In the 
United States (still amongst the great credulous 
Anglo-Saxon race), where nostrums abound, per. 
haps, more than in this country, it has been proved 
that calomel is at the bottom of nearly all the cheap 
aperient pills. The reason that gamboge has been 
selected by the quacks in England as a principal 
ingredient of their antibilious pills, is because of 
its great activity as an aperient. Nine people out 
of ten believe in a nostrum all the more firmly, the 
more it prostrates them, and a strong mixture is 
accordingly provided. 

There is another class of pills which may be 
alluded to—the stomachic, dinner, digestive, and 
tonic pills. They are composed of aloes, ‘ginger, 
rhubarb, ipecacuanha, and a volatile oil, such as 
cloves or peppermint. 

One tonic set consists merely of rhubarb and 
ginger; and another highly popular pill, which is 
supposed to be a sweetener of the human system, 
is made of aloes, extract of camomile, and a little 
oil of camomile. Another set is composed of black 
hellebore, liquorice, turmeric, opium, Castile soap, 
syrup of saffron, and oil of turpentine; and another, 
which, from its title, appears to have been invented 
by the nobility and gentry, is made of aloes, mastic, 
red rose leaves, and syrup of wormwood. 

A third, and the most disgusting class of quack 
pills, is the renal and gravel pills, which consist of 
soap and carbonate of soda. ‘Two of the mosi 
notorious of these owe what little activity they 
possess to the alkali of their two ingredients. 
Another pill, put forward as a cure for hemorrhoids, 
consists chiefly of pitch. 

Certain pills have been advertised very exten- 
sively of late’in the form of an appeal to nervous 
sufferers, from a “retired clergyman,” who under- 
takes to send the recipe on the receipt of a single 
postage stamp. The prescription generally sent 
upon application runs thus :— . 

“ Alcoholic extract of ignatia amara, thirty grains; 
powdered gum Arabie, ten grains; make into forty 
pills.” 

This recipe is usually accompanied with a sincere 
and earnest hope that, under Divine Providence, 1% 
may be found to produce the desired effect. i 
commonly happens that no ene can make up the 
prescription but the dispenser to the “ retired 
clergyman,” and another application has to be 
made, accompanied with two-and-sixpence in post 
age stamps, to obtain a supply of the pills. ‘These 
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pills have been examined, and found to contain no 
particle of the active principle of the ignatia amara, 
but their real ingredients were eight grains of gum, 
eleven grains of starch, and one grain of a greenish 
matter wholly inert. It is fortunate, perhaps, that 
the “retired clergyman” is cautious enough to send 
such. a preparation, for if the pills containing the 
real ignatia amara were taken with any degree of 
indiscretion, it is very probable that death would 
be the result. 

The stomachs of “ nervous sufferers” and afflicted 
people need be strong, for train oil is often a prin- 
cipal ingredient in the common soap so largely 
used in mixing these quack nostrums. The specu- 
lator in the sawdust pills need not fear to venture, 
after wading through such a nauseous list as I have 
just given. His compound will at least have the 
merit of simplicity. The sawdust, which is to form 
the basis, can be invested with ,all the real and 
imaginary qualities of peruvian bark, and the gam- 
boge, by its activity, will, as usual, prove the truth 
of this, or any other assertion. If my sawdust 
pill project be not immediately seized, I shall begin 
to think that no enterprise is left in the country. 
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Tue difficulties of the indigo planters in Bengal have 
recently brought them prominently into notice. Late 
intelligence from India informs us, that many indigo 
factories have been closed. How this state of things 
has been brought about, it is not quite so easy to 
say. The planters and their friends affirm that the 
Bengal Government is to blame for it, inasmuch as 
it has ever viewed them with a jealous eye, and 
has rather thwarted than furthered their schemes. 
They maintain that, in the district courts, hey have 
been treated not only with a harshness of manner, 
but likewise to such a scant measure of justice, 
as to encourage the native population to over-reach 
and defy them; whilst, on the other hand, it is 
declared that the indigo planters have oppressed 
the ryots by taking advantage of money advances 
and manorial rights, to oblige them to cultivate in- 
digo at a loss. It has been the custom for the 
European factor to provide the ryots (cultivators) 
with seed, and the money requisite for the cultiva- 
tion of the indigo plant, and then to have the entire 
crop delivered by the ryots at his factory, at a price 
previously agreed on between them. Should the 
crop fail—and it is always precarious—the ryot is of 
course unable to fulfil his engagement, and thus 
falls to a great extent into his power. He may in 
this way be compelled for a long course of years, 
through inability to keep his engagements, to grow 
nothing but indigo, and that for the same planter ; 
and thus it has been said that many of the ryots 
have been kept for a long period in a condition very 
much resembling hereditary slavery. 

Whatever may be the right or the wrong of the 
matter in dispute, there can be no doubt that the 
indigo question is one of great importance to the 
country. The trade in indigo is worth about 
£2,000,000 annually, and therefore must be a ground 
of dependence to large numbers fn this country, as 





well as in India. We do not intend now, of course, 
to enter into a consideration of the points in dispute 
between the planters and the Bengal Government, 
but rather, since interest has been awakened in 
the subject, to give a brief account of indigo itself, 
its history, cultivation, and manufacture. 

Indigo is a native of India, and +s there called 
neel or leel. There can be no doubt that the dye 
was known to the Greeks and Romans, from the 
description given of Indicon by Dioscorides, and 
Indicum by Pliny. Earlier still it appears to have 
been known and used by the Egyptians; since, ac- 
cording to Mr. Thomson, (as quoted in the “ Penny 
Cyclopaedia,”) the selvage of their cloths was 
coloured with this dye. In the second century of 
our era, Arrian speaks of it in his “ Periplus,” as 
brought from a country in the vicinity of the Indus. 
The original Celtic possessors of this island would 
appear to have had a great partiality for blue tints, 
since Cesar tells us in his “ Commentaries,” that 
it was the universal practice amongst them to stain 
their bodies with this colour. They were obliged, 
however, to content themselves with the humbler 
resources of woad (Reseda lutea) for this elegant 
purpose, as the superior eastern dye had not yet 
reached their part of the western world. For many 
centuries later, although indigo was known in 
Europe, yet woad was the principal blue dye that 
was made use of. 

The earliest mention of indigo in modern Europe 
occurs in the year 1195, in a Latin treaty be- 
tween Bologna and Ferrara, in which it is referred 
to as “a customable article.” The Venetians, Por- 
tuguese, Dutch, and English in succession import- 
ed it from the east; and during the seventeenth 
century it gradually supplanted the woad, which 
had previously been used in the arts. The substi- 
tution, however, was not effected without opposition. 
In common with a multitude of other improvements, 
indigo was violently decried on its general intro- 
duction. Local jealousies and vested interests were 
up inarms. Under the appellation of “the Devil’s 
Dye,” it was excluded in 1654, by imperial decree, 
from the Austrian dominions. Notwithstanding 
imperial prohibitions, however, indigo was hence- 
forth more and more widely sought for in Europe, 
and soon carried the day against all opposition. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century, our 
North American colonists and the West Indian 
planters began to furnish the chief supply of indigo 
for the European market, which they continued to 
do until after the date of the declaration of inde- 
pendence, when the cultivation fell off in both these 
countries, and was taken up by the Hast India 
Company, who, though encouraging the growth 
and manufacture of the dye, at length succeeded in 
establishing the East Indian trade on a firm footing. 
The first East India Company had carried on a 
considerable trade in the article, purchasing it from 
the native makers; and in this way (as quoted in 
the “Three Presidencies of India,”) 60,000 pounds 
annually were imported between 1664 and 1694. 
Towards the close of the last century the imports 
had increased to 245,000 pounds; but a great im- 
petus was then given to the growth of indigo, by 
the capital and energy of English cultivators. In 
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1795, the exports from India, which were chiefly for- 
warded to this country, amounted to 2,644,710 lbs. ; 
in 1810, they had reached 5,520,874 Ibs.; and in 
1848-9 to 9,920,000 lbs., three-fourths of which were 
forwarded to Great Britain. The indigo of com- 
merce is obtained from a plant called Indigofera 
tinctoria, which forms only one of numerous differ- 
ent species, all of which yield a blue dye, although 
to a smaller extent, and of an inferior quality. The 
seed of the above-mentioned plant, which much re- 
sembles gunpowder in size and shape, is sown in 
straight furrows about a foot apart. The sowing is 
usually effected in the spring, and the young plants 
especially require great attention in weeding. In 
the course of about two months the plant is in 
flower, and then it is in the best condition for yield- 
ing the dye. ‘The shrub, which is between three 
and four fect in height, is cut down to within a 
couple of inches from the ground, care being taken 
not to shake off the farina from the blossoms, as 
that contains a considerable quantity of colouring 
matter; and in this condition the ryot delivers the 
plants at the factory. In the course of another six 
or eight weeks, the roots of the shrub having 
sprouted again, are ready a second time for cutting; 
and in this way four crops may be obtained from 
one sowing; but the quality of the indigo rapidly 
deteriorates after the second crop. 

There are two ways of extracting the colouring 
matter from the indigo plant: the one is by scalding, 
the other by fermentation. The former process is 
very little used, and the dye extracted in that way 
is said not to be so permanent as that obtained by 
fermentation, which is the usual method employed 
for procuring it. In the process of fermentation, 
three vats are made use of, placed in such a manner 
that the liquid in the first can be transferred by a 
pipe into the second, and from that into the third. 
The entire plants are placed in the first and largest 
vat, called “the steeping vat,” since the dye is ob- 
tained from all parts of the plant, although princi- 
pally from the leaves. Water is then let in until 
the plants are covered to about three inches in 
depth, and heavy wooden frames are placed above 
them to keep them from rising as they begin to fer- 
ment. ‘The process of fermentation occupies about 
twenty hours, when the plants begin to swell and 
give off carbonic acid and probably other gases. 
‘The liquor is then of a lively green, which it con- 
tinues until transferred into the second vat, and 
agitated, when it turns to a deep blue colour. The 
process of fermentation goes on in the first vat, 
until the whole of the colouring matter, technically 
called the grain, has been extracted ; but great care 
is necessary at this step to prevent the liquor being 
transferred too early into the second vat, as the loss 
of part of the dye would thercby be incurred, 
whereas if the transfer is too long delayed, putre- 
faction is apt to commence, and the quality of the 
dye to be deteriorated. Wher the liquor has been 
drawn off into the second, called the mortar or 
pounding vat, it is there agitated in order to sepa- 
rate the pulp from the water, since the pulp, by com- 
bining with oxygen, becomes insoluble and is pre- 
cipitated to the bottom of the vat. Lime-water is 
added to the liquor to hasten the separation of the 
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grain; and here, too, care must be taken to prevent 
putrefaction commencing, to the injury of the dye. 
When this stage of the process is complete, the 
water is run off, and the grain, which has settled at 
the bottom, is then transferred to the third yat, 
from which, when it is sufficiently dry, it is removed 
to sacks, which are hung up to drain. It is next 
placed in small wooden boxes, and exposed to the 
air and sun to complete the drying process, after 
which it is packed up in chests, and is ready for 
exportation. In the large Bengal factories there 
is a slight variation from the process above do- 
scribed. In order to prevent as far as possible the 
risk of puirefaction, to which the grain is liable 
during the different stages of its extraction, it is 
transferred from the second vat to a boiler, with the 
bottom of iron and the sides of masonry, where the 
moisture is evaporated by fire, until it is fit to be 
placed in large cloths for exposure to the sun and 
air, when it is subsequently treated as before de- 
scribed. ‘The most esteemed indigo is said to as- 
sume a fine copper-red polish when rubbed with a 
hard body. 

The cultivation of indigo is carried on in different 
parts of India, as in gra, Lahore, Surat, Oude, etc., 
and in the Madras Presidency; but the finest is 
produced at the factories of Jessore and Kishnagur 
in Bengal. 

However profitable indigo planting has some- 
times proved, the planter’s life has never been 
passed on a bed of roses, as his present difficul- 
ties might more than suggest. In addition to the 
anxieties arising from the precariousness of the crop, 
the indigo planter has always been looked on by 
the Zemindars as a dangerous rival, and this jea- 
lousy has given rise to what is known in Bengal 
as the “ lattial” system, or “club-law.” The land 
in India, not being divided by hedge-rows or other 
artificial landmarks, as in England, frequent disputes 
arise in reference to fields and crops. The Zemin- 
dars have often been accustomed, on such occasions, 
to assemble large bodies of natives armed with 
“Jattials,” or sticks, just as the indigo was ready 
for cutting, and to drive off the planter’s people, 
and then carry off the crop. The planters, accord- 
ing to report, despairing of speedy or effectual relief 
from the courts, were not long in improving on the 
lesson taught them by the Zemindars. As “lattials” 
were to be hired for a rupee a head, and not being 
at all scrupulous for whom they fought, so long as 
they got their money, where the Zemindar brought 
his tens, the planter mustered his scores, for this 
petty warfare. “These affrays,” says a writer, 
“do not occur quite so frequently as of old, nor are 
they so sanguinary. In the ‘good old days,’ it was 
not unusual for half-a-dozen lives to be sacrificed in 
such encounters, to say nothing of a hospital full 
of wounded; and planters are still alive who can 
relate strange escapes from way-laying parties, or 
from amidst the flames of a burning bungalow.” 

While we write, towards the close of 1861, it is 
reported from India that the season has been & 
gloomy one. The contests between the planters an? 
the ryots are continued. Heavy rains in Benga! 
and droughts in Madras have been disastrous to the 
crops. The stock held in Europe is lower than a: 
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any date for the last forty years. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that by the wise measures of the Indian Govern- 
ment, peace may be restored to the troubled dis- 
tricts, and that a long period of prosperity may yet 
fall to the indigo planters and cultivators. 





OUT OF THE SLOUGH. 

A TALE OF THE WORKSHOP, IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 

Axout twelve years ago I had occasion for the 
services of a clever workman to repair a rather 
complex machine of foreign manufacture, which 
had got out of order. ‘The machine had been sent 
to me by a friend in the country, and I called on 
an engineer who was a maker of similar articles in 
London, desiring him to undertake the commission. 
He was willing to do so, but would not pledge 
himself to any particular time; alleging, as a reason, 
that a portion of the work required to be done was 
of a very difficult description; that he knew but 
one man who could do it properly, and that that 
man only cared to work after he had drank all the 
money out of his pockets; he might see him 
to-morrow, he might not see him for a month; 
but he certainly should not see him as long as he 
had a sixpence left to spend in drink. 

This was a most annoying circumstance, as the 
machine was wanted and waited for. I thought 
the best thing to do might be to see the man 
myself; perhaps he might be prevailed on to go 
to work at once, by the temptation of an extra 


9° 


wage. “Can you give me his address?” I 
asked. 

“Patrick Pedder, No 4, —— Court, C——well 
Close.” 


I set forth in search of Patrick the same day. 
The door of the house in the court in which he 
lived stood wide open; and in answer to my loud 
knocking, a shock head rose out of the underground 
darlmess at the end of the passage, and a shrewish 
voice demanded my business. 

“Tam in search of Patrick Pedder; this is the 
right house, I believe ?” 

“T ’spects he’s gone out, Mister; but if he ain’t, 
you'll find un on the top floor—the door to the 
right.” 

I proceeded up the dark stairs, and ascended 
four flights, the last of which landed me on the 
garret stage. On tapping at the door to the right, 
it was opened by a boy of about ten years, with a 
haggard, hungry, almost wolfine face, barefooted, 
and but half clad in the merest tatters. He drow 
back suddenly at my appearance, as if alarmed, 
and called “ Mother!” when a woman came forward, 
and answered my inquiries by informing me that 
her husband was out, directing me at the same 
time to a neighbouring public-house, where, she 
said, I might be pretty sure of finding him. ‘The 
woman, like the boy, was miserably clad, and there 
was an expression so doggedly hopeless in her 
look, voice, and manner, as made her very presence 
painful. She had risen from a little deal table 
(the only article of furniture in the room, besides 
two broken chairs and a wretched bed), on which 
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lay some coarse needlework, at which she was 
engaged with her daughter, a girl of about fourteen. 
A child of three or four years lay moaning and 
whining in the bed, and refusing to be quieted 
by the efforts of the famished-looking boy. 

The wife was right in her conjecture. I found 
Patrick Pedder at the public-house, with a pot of 
beer hardly tasted before him. He was, fortunately 
for me, in a conversable condition, and therefore, 
making use of his employer’s name, I introduced 
myself and made known my business. He was 
perfectly civil, even courteous in his reception of 
me; but he had determined to touch no tools till 
the following Monday; he had quite made up his 
mind to that, and was not to be shaken in his 
resolution by anything I could say. He seemed to 
consider himself bound by the senseless compact 
he had made with the disgusting vice which con- 
trolled him, and talked as though it were a point 
of honour to observe it. I did not allow his 
obstinacy to make me angry, though, to say the 
trath, I could have seen him soundly horsewhipped 
with a hearty good-will. Here was a man who, as 
his employer had informed me, could earn from 
three to four guineas a-week when he chose to 
work, who yet preferred to remain idle while his 
wife and children were suffering the severest pri- 
vations through his neglect and selfishness. I said 
as mauch as I dared to him on the subject of his 
infatuation, but, not knowing his temper, was afraid 
to say too much, lest we should come to a rupture, 
and thus defeat my present purpose, which was to 
get my friend’s machine repaired with all possible 
expedition. Finally, I was obliged to rest content 
with a promise that he would be at his post on 
the Monday morning and go through with tlic 
job. 

Patrick kept his word, though only in part. He 
was at his post on the Monday morning, and I saw 
him commence his task with a perfect intelligence 
of what was required to be done, and he evinced 
at the same time, as far as I could judge, an 
astonishing aptitude for doing it thoroughly and 
well. But Patrick did not go through with the 
job, as he had promised. Very far from that. He 
worked on steadily enough until Wednesday night, 
when he went to the foreman, and, pleading poverty, 
drew a sovereign “on account,” and, of course, 
did not make his appearance on the following day. 
Calling at the workshop on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, and hearing what had happened, I went in 
search of him at the “Anchor,” the public-house 
which he patronised. There he was; but I saw from 
his condition that any interference of mine at such 
a time would be worse than ill-timed: he was 
reduced far below the level of the dullest beast. 
I left him, and went over to the court where he 
lived, with the intention of getting his wife to use 
her influence with him, and prevail upon him, if 
she could, to return to his work in the morning. 


-I found the wife alone with the infant child. 


She assured me that she had no influence whai- 
ever; that her husband would not allow her to 
interfere in his movements, and that she should 
reap only abuse from the attempt. This confession 
on her part led me to tho expression of my war 
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sympathy for her unhappy lot. The few words I 
spoke loosed the flood of her griefs and tears, and 
she told me one of the most pitiable histories it 
was ever my lot to hear. I am not going to repeat 
it in this place. Enough to say, that they had 
once been happy, and had lived in ease and comfort 
inarespectable neighbourhood. Pedder had always 
earned excellent wages, and during the first years 
of their married life had been affectionate, kind, 
sober, and industrious. But he had fallen into evil 
‘company many years ago, had taken to drink, and 
from that fatal time their lot had been darkening 
from day to day. They had sunk lower and lower 
in the scale of respectability, and had gradually been 
shifted from the handsome apartments they at first 
occupied, parting with one article of furniture after 
another, until, shorn of nearly all the necessaries 
of life, they had been driven to that miserable 
garret, with nothing of value left to call their own. 
She assured me that, for years past, she, with her 
daughter’s help, had maintained themselves and 
kept the children from starving; that her husband 
had voluntarily contributed nothing towards the 
housekeeping, and that, though the children were 
often sick with hunger before his eyes, he was un- 
moved by their cries and complainings. 

I asked her what she meant by his voluntarily 
contributing nothing. 

She turned away her head as she answered, 
“Why, sir, it happens again and again that he is 
brought up here senseless, like a breathing log: it’s 
a horrid thing for a wife to say, sir, but at such 
times there is a chance for the children, and if I 
can find any money about him, I take what I 
think he mayn’t perhaps miss in the morning.” 

“ And does he ever miss it ?” 

“ He never says he does, 

“Come,” said I, in the hope of encouraging her, 
“that is something in his favour.” 

“ Ah, sir,” she replied, “I have no hope now; 
Tused to think once, when I remembered how kind 
and fond he had been when our first child was 
born, that he would one day sce his folly and 
wickedness and forsake it; but that hope is passed 
and dead; there is nothing left for us but misery 
to the end.” 

I said what I could to comfort the hapless wife, 
and promised that before I had done with her hus- 
band he should have, at any rate, one faithful warn- 
ing from me. ‘The children now came up the 
stairs, and, bidding her good day, I left the house. 

Drunken Pat Pedder kept that job in his hands 
for seven entire weeks, during which he wrought 
on the whole about cighteen days, and passed the 
rest of the time in getting drunk, and getting half 
sober, and getting drunk again. I saw him fre- 
quently during that period, and from time to time 
edged in a word or two of advice, as cautiously as 
I could, on the subject of his besetting sin. I 
rarely obtained an answer from him, much less any 
promise of reform ; but yet, once or twice, I thought 
that I could detect in his countenance something 
like an expression of shame and of internal dis- 
satisfaction with himsclf. 


” 


sir. 
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some misgivings as to the workmanship, looking to 
the character of the workman, and I shonld not 
have been astonished to hear, after all, that the re- 
pairs were a failure. My surprise was all the 
greater at receiving a letter from my friend who 
had sent it, expressing his intense satisfaction at 
all that had been done. Not only had the damaged 
parts been put in good working order, but an error 
or oversight in the original design had been cor- 
rected in such an ingenious, inventive, and masterly 
way, that the accident by which it had been disabled 
could not possibly occur again. The writer was so 
much pleased, that he commissioned me to give an 
additional guinea, on paying the manufacturer's 
bill, to the man who had done the work—which he 
could see, he said, was all by one hand. 

I resolved not to give the guinea through 
Patrick’s employer; indeed, I felt strongly tempt- 
ed to give it to the poor distressed wife; but 
this would not have been justifiable. I sent for 
Pedder to my house, having made up my mind 
that, together with the reward for his skill, he 
should receive such reproof as I could administer 
for his intemperance and inhumanity. When he 
came, I read over to him that part of the letter 
which related to his work, and the complimentary 
reward. He chuckled at this in a self-satisfied 
way, and, observing that it was always a pleasant 
thing to work for a gentleman who knew what good 
work was, began twiddling his fingers as though 
he was feeling for the guinea. 

“ Now, Pedder,” sgid I, “I am going to give you 
the guinea; but I want:you to answer me a ques- 
tion or two first.” 

“ Oh, certainly, sir,” said he. 

“You sce these handsome mahogany tables and 
chairs, and those large mirrors ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And that double book-case, which holds five 
hundred volumes ?” 

ies, gare 

“And the Brussels carpet, and the cheffoniers, 
and the pictures on the walls ?” 

“Yes, sir, oh, yes, sir.” 

“Well, suppose I were to engage your services 
for the day, and employ you in carrying them all 
into the back garden, and burning them witlr fire 
until they were all reduced to rubbish and ashes, 
what would you think of me P” 

“Why, sir—if Iam to answer that question—I 
should just think you were gone clean out of your 
mind—mad, in short.” 

“True, my friend, ‘mad’ is the word; I should 
be mad to do such a thing: but, mark me, Pa- 
trick Pedder, I should not be half so mad as you 
are !” 

The man stared at me with open mouth; but in 
another moment he turned pale, and averted his 
face, as if suspecting what was to follow. 

“You see, Pedder,” I continued, “if I were to 
be so mad as that, I should only destroy some three 
or four hundred pounds, and nobody would be a 
sixpence the worse for it but myself. But now look 
at your own deliberate act and deed. To my cer- 
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estimate the amount thus madly squandered at less 
than a hundred and fifty pounds a-year, which is 
not quite three pounds a week.” 

“I’ve never earned half the money,” he retorted, 
testily. 

“No; but you might have earned it all, I’m sure, 
and more; you know that very well.” 

He did not make any remark, and I went on. 
“What you have lost by drunkenness includes not 
only what you have earned and wasted, but what 
you might have earned and saved by sober industry. 
‘Three pounds a week for eight years is over twelve 
liundred pounds, which represents the entire fur- 
niture of a good house for a respectable family, 
and a thousand pounds in the bank besides—to say 
nothing of accumulations of interest. Sce what 
you might have been, had you remained sober—a 
kind husband, the father of a happy family; and 
by this time, in all probability, the master of a 
thriving business of your own—a man of substance, 
respectable and respected by all around you. What 
are you now? and what is the condition of those 
whom you are bound by every consideration of 
honour and manliness—leaving the obligations of 
religion out of the question—to love and to cherish? 
Man! you have poisoned their lives, and you are 
doing all in your power to lead them also to ruin, 
and to involve them in the same perdition that 
awaits yourself. Here, take your guinea, and if 


you are not utterly degraded, make a right use of” 


it. In all likelihood I shall see you no more.” 

I laid the one pound one on the table, and he 
took them up without a word, and without daring 
to look in my face—and departed. 


PEN-Y-WYN AND ITS PENNY BANK. 
Ir the town of Brock be the cleanest town in the 
world, we think the village of Pen-y-wyn is entitled 
to pre-eminence in another respect, as being about 
the most thrifty and saving. The precise locality 
of Pen-y-wyn we shall not specify; and if our 
readers are disposed to imagine from the name (as 
probably they do), that the village is to be found 
within the borders of the Principality, they are 
quite at liberty to do so. They would possibly 
come to the same conclusion, had I mentioned Ben 
Rhydding, which, till we ascertained one day that 
it was not, we ourselves had always imagined to 
he situated in some healthy, well-watered mountain 
district in Wales. 

. During our last holiday, we found ourselves, after 
a long day’s walk, taking our ease at a comfortable 
inn in this romantic village. Sitting on a bench 
in front of the house in the cool of the evening, we 
observed an elderly gentleman strolling leisurely 
up the principal street of the village. As he 
approached, he naturally looked at us, in return, no 
doubt, for the quiet inspection with which we had 
been favouring him. Our appearance must have 
pleased him, for he approached, and civilly bowing 
sat down beside us, commencing the conversation, 
as ninety-nine out of a hundred of our brother 
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“a fine evening, sir.” Having returned his polite 
salute, and assented to his self-evident proposition, 
a conversation commenced. Having a natural 
turn for statistical researches, and being,.moreover, 
of an inquiring frame of mind, we had not long 
conversed together, when the question suggested 
itself, and was speedily tabled, as to what was 
the number of inhabitants of the village of Pen-y- 
wyn, and what were their principal means of 
obtaining a livelihood. The reply was prompt and 
satisfactory. The inhabitants of all ages numbered 
about 1500. The men were employed partly in 
agricultural pursuits, and partly in a neighbouring 
slate-quarry, and the women were engaged in two 
branches of industry, introduced some five years ago 
by himself, the knitting of hosiery and the sewing 
of gloves. Being very communicative, and finding 
a ready and attentive listener, he very soon told us 
all about it, and the information that he afforded us 
we shall communicate to the reader, as nearly as 
we can in his own words, cutting out, however, for 
brevity’s sake, the wonderful number of discursive 
remarks with which the worthy gentleman inter- 
larded his narrative. 

“T am a native of this place,” he said, “but left 
it at the early age of ten, being then an orphan, and 
without brother or sister, or near relations in the 
village or neighbourhood. My mother had a bro- 
ther, a shopman in London, who, scanty as his 
own means were, most kindly adopted me and 
brought me up, apprenticing me, when I was old 
enough, to a hosier in Oxford Street, where I con- 
tinued till my retirement, having gradually risen 
in that establishment till at last I became its head. 
My health was not robust, and not being greedy of 
money, I was contented when I found that I could 
retire from business with a moderate competence; 
so, investing wherewithal in the three per cents., to 
secure to myself, and to my only daughter after my 
death, a comfortable income, I returned to my na- 
tive Pen-y-wyn after an absence of forty-five years, 
(finding the village very much the same as I had 
left it, save that grandfathers and grandmothers 
were represented by grandchildren,) and purchased 
a house then for sale in the outskirts, with a few 
fields, and a nice orchard and garden attached to 
it. If you will do me the pleasure of supping 
with us this evening, I shall be most happy to 
show you my little place, and give you ‘a pippin of 
mine own grafting,’ as Shakspeare says, if I find 
that we can get one ripe enough.” 

We bowed assent to this most hospitable pro- 
posal, and our new friend went on with his story. 

“T said I found the place much as I had left it ; 
that is, the men who wero willing to work had oc- 
cupation; but except the mothers of families, or 
vomen who were engaged in household operations. 
there was a sad lack of employment for the rest of 
the community. Many girls, of course, went away 
to distant service, but still there was a very great 
number of females of all ages who had not hal! 
occupation; and, having been so long accustomed 
to the industrious habits of the Londoners, I con- 
fess that the contrast struck me very forcibly and 





Britons under similar circumstances would have 
done, with the agreeable information that it was 


painfully. After simmering the matter over a bié 


in my own mind, I consulted my daughter about 
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it She advised speaking to the rector’s lady, who 
cordially concurred in the propriety of stirring in 
ihe business, but could not think of any way in 
which the dormant energies of the population could 
be exercised. Probably, from my old trade sug- 
gesting it by association, I said that if she thought 
the women could knit stockings and socks, I could 
find a market for them among some of my old ac- 
quaintances in that line in London; and my daughter 
suggesting that the female children might easily 
be taught to sew gloves, of a coarse kind necessa- 
rily at first, for which articles I might also obtain 
sale, the thing was thought well of, and cordially 
entered into. I need not trouble you with any de- 
tails of how we set about getting our plans put into 
working trim. ‘lhat was soon accomplished, and 
now, after five years, I can assure you our hand- 
knitted hosiery and village-made gloves have be- 
come quite standing articles in the market. 

“Buc it is easier often to make money than to 
keep it, and we found that, with the considerable 
additional income which speedily began to circulate 
in the village, the inhabitants did not improve 
proportionately in other respects. Those who had 
formerly been used to a very spare diet and indif- 
ferent clothing, were now spending a good deal 
more than was necessary on both back and belly, 
so that when the proverbial ‘rainy day’ arrived, 
there was nearly as little ability as before to mect 
itas it ought to be encountered. With most, all 
was spent as fast as it came in; so that, though 
Pen-y-wyn worked much more than in former days, 
there was somehow very little more money remain- 
ing among those who earned it. The rector and 
the Independent minister preached against extra- 
yvagance and waste, but to very little purpose. It 
so happened that one day, taking up a paper, I saw 
the notice of a Penny Bank being established at 
a place in a neighbouring county, and on inquiring 
about the matter, found it was just the very thing 
we wanted here; so a few of us, the squire, the 
rector, the Independent minister, Mr. Figs the 
grocer, the schoolmaster, and some of the neigh- 
houring farmers, laid our heads together; and I, 
being the idle man, and, as they politely said, used 
to business and well qualified to undertake the 
work, put myself in correspondence with the 
managers of two or three Penny Banks elsewhere, 
with the view of collecting all the necessary infor- 
mation for our guidance. This was easily done in 
a short time, and we have been wonderfully suc- 
cessful in rescuing a considerable sum of money 
from being spent in evil or unnecessary ways.” 

We expressed ourselves much gratified and 
interested, and begged our friend to favour us with 
a brief account of the constitution and working of 
the little local bank. 

“The constitution,” he replied, “I can explain 
ina very few minutes; and as for the working, this 
is ‘bank night,’ as the villagers call it, and we can 
go to the schoolhouse, which is our office, weekly 
open for an hour, or longer, if the business is not 
got over in that time, where you will see how we 
get on, and what sort of customers we have. It 
doesn’t rival the Bank of England, you know,” said 
he with a sly smile, “but we look upon it as a good 
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deal more secure for our depositors than some es- 
tablishments of much greater pretensions which 
made some noise about three years ago. 

“The first thing, we saw, was to establish con- 
fidence; so the managers issued a manifesto 
guaranteeing that the deposits should be safe, and 
pledging their own responsibility for this. This 
satisfied our intended customers that their capital 
would be safe, at any rate. 

“The next thing to be done was to get an office, 
and books, and other stationery, deposit vouchers, 
ete.; and the use of the schoolroom being granted 
for the first of these purposes, the squire’s lady 
bountifully opened her purse, and supplied us with 
all that was wanted in the latter department. 

“ As folks like the idea of getting good interest 
for their money, and as what we should obtain from 
the National Security Savings Bank for our de- 
posits made there in name of our Penny Bank 
would amount to a very trifling sum on small 
sums lying with us, we determined to make it 
better worth receiving by our customers; so we 
agreed among ourselves to subscribe a few shillings 
each, and thus make up the interest to five per cent. 

“And cas it seemed a great matter if we could 
encourage regularity of deposits, however trifling 
in amount, we further arranged to allow, from our 
private purses, bonuses upon regularity of attend- 
ance at our Penny Bank for the purpose of paying 
in. Those who made upwards of twenty deposits 
in the year were to be entitled to a bonus of one 
penny upon each transaction, and those who reached 
any number from twelve to twenty were to get a 
halfpenny of bonus for each deposit made. These 
bonuses have been continued since, with modifi- 
cations according to circumstances; but we have 
prospered so well, and the habits of saving have 
become so firmly rooted among our population, 
that we have been thinking of dispensing with the 
attraction of bonus in future, in the belief that the 
interest allowed, besides the security of having 
the money in safe custody, and only obtainable 
once a week, instead of lying in the pocket or 
drawer, and so available at once should temptation 
offer, will now be quite sufficient inducement for 
our working classes to persist in the saving courses 
which we have taken such pains to foster. 

* We have also been in the habit of giving an 
annual soirée to our depositors, which we have 
found to have a beneficial and encouraging effect. 
The refreshments are provided by subscription 
among well-wishers, and the state of affairs is 
announced to those assembled, the progress of the 
institution commented upon, and suitable addresses 
delivered by the clergyman, and others who are 
qualified and willing to assist in this part of the 
procedure. 

“ Four of the managers attend every bank night; 
and as it is my turn to-night, and the hour for 
opening is at hand, if you are so disposed, you can 
accompany me now to our office, and see the practical 
working out of the system, which I trust I have so 
far explained clearly and to your satisfaction. If 
we go now, you will have time to look at our books, 
and see our mode of keeping accounts, before we 





open shop for the evening.” 
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We accordingly started for the schoolhouse, 
which was situated on the outskirt of the village, 
and on approaching it, observed a considerable 
gathering of customers, evidently waiting for the 
opening of the bank door. To these our friend 
gave a friendly greeting as we passed among them; 
and from the manner in which his salute was re- 
turned, it was evident that his neighbours held 
him in high esteem, as, apparently, he very well 
deserved to be. 

On entering the place of business, we were duly 
introduced to the brother officials already assembled, 
as a stranger interested in such matters, and we 
received a hearty welcome to be present at the 
transaction of the business of the evening, with a 
promise of every explanation we might desire upon 
any special point connected with their proceedings. 

We were in the first place invited to make an 
inspection of the books; and as we trust the perusal 
of this article may possibly lead to the establish- 
ment of similar useful institutions elsewhere, we 
shall make no apology for giving a brief and plain 
description of the manner of keeping accounts at 
the Pen-y-Wyn Penny Bank. 

Each depositor, of course, gets his voucher in 
the shape of a book or card, in which his payments 
are entered, and to which the interest and bonuses 
are annually added, on the first opportunity after 
the periodical calculation of those benefits. 

The only books used, in addition to these deposit 
vouchers, are the cash-book and ledger. In the 
deposit voucher, at the time when the payment is 
made, there are duly entered the name of the 
customer (if the first transaction), the number of 
the account, the date, the amount received, and the 
initials of the receiver, who is one of the managers. 
The deposit voucher and money are then handed 
on to a second person, also a manager, who enters 
the number and sum, and, if the first transaction 
of the party, the name also in the cash-book. This 
second manager likewise checks the money, and, 
finding it to correspond with the amount marked 
down, puts it into a drawer. ‘The third official, 
also a manager, looks at the entry in the customer’s 
voucher, and hands it over to the owner, which 
concludes the transaction. 

The ledger can be filled up afterwards from the 
cash-book. It is fourteen inches broad, and 
eighteen inches long—of such dimensions that the 
two sides may contain thirty different accounts for 
a year. ‘The name and number of each depositor 
is written at the top of the pago, and under it are 
ruled fifty-five lines, for the weekly transactions, 
including three lines for adding up, interest, and 
sum total. There are separate columns for the 
receipts and payments. 

We have just looked over the books, when the 
hour arrives for opening the bank. Our friend 
is the cash receiver for the evening, the school- 
master is the keeper of the cash-book, and hands 
the deposit voucher to the customer. Mr. Figs, 
the grocer, is also in attendance, to take a general 
charge of the proceedings, talk to the depositors, 
and keep the younger members in order, and 
prevent them from crowding forward or otherwise 
impeding business. 





It is a pleasant sight to behold the proceeds of 
patient industry thus set aside for future good 
uses, and most of the deposits are made by young 
people of both sexes, either on their own or their 
parents’ account. We watched with much interest 
all that was going on, and might easily enter into 
a long disquisition upon the many benefits arising 
from such institutions; but these are so obvious, 
and must so readily suggest themselves to every 
thinking mind, that we shall not entail upon our 
readers the task of conning over the more than 
twice-told tale. There is, however, one item con- 
nected with the management of the Penny Bank 
which we must not omit to specify, as that tends 
very much indeed to keep up its character of a 
recipient of small deposits, and not as a custodier 
of accumulations to any amount. Whenever a 
depositor’s account. exceeds twenty shillings, that 
sum is taken out and transferred to the National 
Security Savings Bank, in the neighbouring market 
town, for which the depositor of course gets a 
separate book, and the account then goes on as 
before, till (as it may be) a similar amount is reached, 
when it is also handed over to the National Security 
Savings Bank.* This practice not only lessens 
the responsibility of the managers, but also imparts 
a certain feeling of importance to the depositors 
themselves, most of whom are young persons, who 
are pleased with the idea that they are rich enough 
to have transactions with two banks. 

On every bank night, re-payments to the de- 
positors are made, if required, after the receiving 
part of the business is concluded. The cash-book 
is then added up, and the money counted, and 
the balance being found correct, the business of 
the evening is wound up. 

At Pen-y-wyn, Friday is the bank night, for this 
reason, that Saturday is the weekly market day in 
the neighbouring town, where the National Security 
Savings Bank is established; so that the money 
gathered in on the previous evening is taken there 
next day by one of the managers attending the 
market, and deposited in the general account kept 
in name of the Pen-y-wyn Penny Bank; and the 
same gentleman also kindly takes charge of the 
books of individual depositors who may have at- 
tained to the dignity of becoming pound customers 
with the larger institution. 

Such is the history of the Pen-y-wyn Savings 
Bank, and the mode of conducting its business. 
We do not set it up as a model in every respect, 
and for all other places, for no doubt ingenious and 
earnest minds might suggest modifications and im- 
provements suitable for similar or differently cir- 
cumstanced localities. Enough that it served and 
continues to serve its purpose, and has more than 
fulfilled the warmest wishes of its benevolent 
founders. 

We supped that evening with our friend, the 
retired hosier, and his agreeable daughter, ate the 
promised pippin, and enjoyed much pleasant and 
profitable conversation on other subjects besides 
Pen-y-wyn and its Savings Bank. 





* Or, under the new Act, to the nearest Post Office Savings 
Bank, 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT ROOKS. 
EveryspoDy knows that the rook is regarded as a 
yery sagacious bird, and the people in Kent (I 
believe) have a saying, “As gay as a rook on a 
Sunday ;” the rooks being said to know that day 
from any other, as a day on which no shooting is 
allowed, and one in which, therefore, they may relax 
their customary vigilance, and go about without 
fear. Be this as it may, they are, on any other day 
at least, extremely difficult to shoot. I remember 
well, as a boy, having good proof of this. 

An uncle of mine, who always had some scien- 
tific hobby or other, once took it into his head 
to make a flying machine. It was when railway 
iravelling was becoming an acknowledged as well 
ag an accomplished fact, and men’s thoughts were 
running upon other and wonderful schemes of loco- 
motion. This flying machine was to have wings 
moved by machinery; and as the rook is a bird of 
great powers of flight, his wings, it was thought, 
would be good models. ‘I'he next thing, of course, 
was to get a rook for dissection; but this was not 
soeasy atask. Mrs. Glasse’s famous injunction be- 
came more and more applicable. Not a rook would 
come within range of the persevering schemer’s 
gun. Hven getting behind the hedge did not 
answer, for at the very moment some straggler 
seemed to be coming near enough, the wary old 
sentinel would rise with a caw, away would go the 
rooks in the opposite direction, and powder and 
shot, if expended at all, were expended in vain. 

I never myself shot an old rook but once, and 
that was by taking what I almost think was a 
mean advantage of him; but then I think he was 
trying to dodge me. We were on opposite sides of 
a tolerably broad stream edged with willows, and 
near these willows walked warily and watchfully 
the rooks. One approached the bank; but just as 
I was about to fire, he disappeared behind a willow 
tree. Now, thought I, if he does not pop off in 
the other direction, I shall catch him on the other 
side of the tree, and so I did; but he had evidently 
intended to cheat me, for he rose almost before he 
had got into sight, and it was only just at the very 
nick of time that I caught him under the wing. 
Poor bird, he paid for his temerity; but I felt very 
sorry I had killed him. 

I have a great love for rooks, and, were I a 
country gentleman, should not consider my place 
complete without a rookery. It is a source of end- 
less amusement, and amusement too of a peculiarly 
grave and reflective character. To watch the rooks 
home at night, and listen to the gentle cawings 
with which they sink to rest, is an unfailing source 
of pleasure to me; and if you are in time to watch 
their building labours—but then it must be in very 
early summer—you will find ample room for specu- 
lation. A pair built this year in an elm tree not 
far from my garden, and they were constant visitors 
to a silver birch of mine, from which they broke off 
the little topmost branches. They were somewhat 
shy at first; but when they found they were not 
molested, they became bolder, and would even come 
and work away with their bills whilst the children 
were playing on the grass-plot beneath. One 
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thing was curious. They seldom went to their 
nest in a straight line, although they came in a 
straight line from it to the tree; but, having got as 
much as they could carry, would go off, as the 
Yankees would say, in a “slantingdicular’” direction, 
and, making a tack or two, would bear up and gain 
their nest by a circuitous route. Probably the way 
of the wind, especially as this was when they were 
loaded, had something to do with it. We watched 
them till the leaves of the elm tree grew too thick 
for us to see their nest, and since then they have 
lived a very retired life. 

The most striking instance of their sagacity 
that ever came under my own observation was this. 
I had been spending the day at a friend’s farm, and 
was walking home in the cool of the evening, 
about the time rooks go to bed. It was in early 
summer, and the young rooks were beginning 
to sit upon the edges of their nests and flutter 
their wings. As I drew near a large rookery not 
far from the roadside, where I had often watched 
my black friends, I was set wondering by such 
a chorus of caws as was unusual even for rooks at 
that season of the year. It was a very tempest of 
sound; and if any of my readers who know what 
the noise of a large rookery in spring is, will 
imagine the noise on this occasion to be twice or 
three times as great as it usually is when the rooks 
are making a noise, they will know what sort of 2 
noise this was. I shall not be accused, I hope, of 
attempting a pun if I say that I felt sure there must 
be cause for all this, and began to look about to 
see if I could find out what it was. Sure enough 
there was a cause, in the shape of a hawk who was 
gliding about the nests, now striking the trees, now 
rising above them, evidently sharp-set, and deter- 
mined if possible to have a young rook for supper. 
The noise still grew louder, and became a sort of 
jabbering, in which the caws could no longer be dis- 
tinguished. Suddenly it ceased, and save for one 
or two old croakers, who seemed muttering a pro- 
test, or it may be expressing their satisfaction, all 
was quict. But the dénowement was yet to 
come; for, on the cessation of the noise, two rooks 
left the rookery and quictly and deliberately flew 
straight towards the hawk. He saw them coming, 
and, wheeling round, tried to escape their attentions, 
but in vain. They followed him in every turn of his 
rapid and eccentric flight, rose with him when he 
rose, swooped down close to him when he de- 
scended. This continued for a minute or two, during 
which time the hawk gained no advantage, and 
at last, fairly turning tail, he flew off in an opposite 
direction. They followed him across about two 
fields, saw him well off their domains, and then re- 
turned with sober and somewhat flagging wing to 
the rookery. A murmur, I fancy of applause, 
greeted them as they returned: at least I am sure 
they deserved it; and if the noise beforehand was 
a consultation among themselves as to who was to 
go and drive away the hawk, the result was cer- 
tainly an additional proof of rook sagacity, for two 
better representatives of the patriotism, the skill, 
and the courage of the community could not have 
been selected. They were evidently the right 
rooks for the work. 
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Lurier’s CONFIDENCE IN THE Erricacy oF Prayer.— 
“ Just as a shoemaker makes a shoe and a tailor a coat,” 
said Luther, “so also ought the Christian to pray. The 
Christian’s trade is praying. And the prayer of the 
church works great miracles. In our days it has raised 
from the dead three persons, viz., myself, having been 
frequently sick unto death; my wife, Catherine, who 
likewise was dangerously ill; and Melanchthon, who 
(1540) was sick unto death at Weimar. And though 
their rescue from sickness and other bodily dangers are 
but trifling miracles, nevertheless, they must be exhibited 
for the sake of those whose faith is weak.” 

Luther having spoken thus, he lifted up his eyes to- 
wards heaven, praying: “ Lord God, thou hast spoken 
through the mouth of thy servant David (Ps. cxlviii. 18, 
19), ‘The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him, 
to all that call upon him in truth. He will fulfil the de- 
sire of them that fear him; he also will hear their cry, 
and will save them.’ Why wilt thou not give us rain 
now, for which so long we have cried and prayed? Well, 
then, if no rain, thou art able to give us something better: 
a peaceable and quict life, peace and harmony. Now, we 
have prayed so much, prayed so often, and our prayers 
not being granted, dear Father, the wicked will say, 
Christ, thy beloved Son, had told a falsehood, saying 
(John xvi. 23), ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, whatso- 
ever ye shall ask the Father in my uname, he will give it 
you.’ Thus they will give both thee and thy Son the 
lic. I know that we sincerely cry to thee, and with 
yearning. Why, then, dost thou not hear us?” In the 
very same night following there fell a very refreshing 
and productive rain. This happened a.p. 1532, 

BEETHOVEN’S DeaFNESs.—That the poor deaf master 
could no longer hear the piano passages of his music was 
clearly to be seen, This was strikingly apparent at a 
passage in the second part of the first allegro (in the se- 
venth symphony), where two pauses occur close together, 
of which the one is pianissimo. Apparently, Beethoven 
had altogether overlooked the latter, for without waiting 
he had already begun to beat again, while the orchestra 
had not even arrived at the first point. He was thus un- 
consciously ten or twelve bars ahead of the orchestra 
when the performers began the pianissimo. Beethoven, 
in his usual way of indicating soft passages to his or- 
chestra, had already crept quite under the desk. In the 
crescendo that followed he again became visible, raised 
himself higher and higher, and sprang up into the air, 
when, according to his calculation, the forte had to begin. 
As this effect did not correspond with his movements, 
he looked about him in dismay, staring in astonishment 
at the orchestra, who were yet far off in the low lands of 
the pianissimo, and could not find his whereabouts until 
the long-expected forte at last approached and grew upon 
the deadened pulses of his ear. Happily, this curious 
scene was not enacted at the public performance, or else 
the audience would have again been tickled into langhter 
by the comicality of the situation—Dr. Spohi’s “Auto- 
biography.” 

PromOTIONS ON THE Bencil.—The administration of 
justice in France is still in a most unhappy state as re- 
gards political offences. The judges are, no doubt, irre- 
movable, but they are not unpromotable, and any one 
may receive the reward of his subserviency to the go- 
vernment by advancement toa higher place. In Eng- 
land there is no law against such promotions, but they 
are universally discountenanced, and very rarely take 
place. In the seventy years that I have known our 
courts I only remember two instances of a puisne made 
a chief; for the case of Sir V. Gibbs was that of an attor- 
ney-general promoted after being, from accidental cir- 
cumstances, a puisne judge. Parliament would at once 


interpose were such advancements ever made except in 
very peculiar circumstances.—Lord Brovghem. 





CompPLeTION OF PorTLAND BrEAKWATER.—The com- 
pletion of this great work, the first stone of which was 
laid in 1849, has been announced. Portland Harbour is 
now completely protected against the south-easterly gales 
to which it was formerly exposed, and constitutes one of 
the finest harbours in the world. An idea of the magni- 
tude of the work may be formed by the fact that a hole 
bored through the Portland wall would represent a tunnel 
nearly 100 yards long, for the base of this Breakwater is 
actually 300 feet wide. The height of the wall, again, is 
100 feet, and its length upwards of a mile anda half. At 
one extremity of this Breakwater will stand a fort of tho 
most extraordinary character. It will be at once the 
strongest and most powerful fort of its kind in this 
country. Up to a certain height above the sea the fort 
will be of granite and all but entirely solid. Above this 
it may be all granite still, or granite with iron facings, or 
alliron. As regards the armament, it is arranged that the 
fort shall mount 60 guns, and that these guns shall be the 
heaviest and most powerful known. Portland Harbour, 
which art has now rendered complete, is finer and more 
spacious even than Plymouth. It has an admirable an- 
chorage, and is free from rock or shoal. It is most con- 
veniently situated, and will provide opportune refuge for 
ships in the Channel. It will give us a strong naval sta 
tion for the defence of our shores. It has enabled us to 
utilize convict labour, and has been successfully finished 
in about the time and at about the cost (one million) 
which it was said to require. 

Lion Huntinc.—One of the lions was some distance 
in the rear of the other, and I set the laggard, of course, 
down for the brute I had wounded. Being closely pur- 
sued by two of the dogs, he was brought speedily to bay. 
Now was my time; and, stepping smartly out, I was 
soon within fifty paces of my mark, when, stooping down, 
I took a deliberate aim with the clephant rifle, and fired. 
The bullet passed through both the animal’s shoulders, 
and he fell, managing nevertheless to raise himself on his 
haunches, in which position, growling hideously, he lashed 
alternately his sides and the ground furiously with his 
tail. I, therefore, followed by Bonfield, advanced further 
towards him, and was about to put an end to his strug- 
gles, when the other lion, who had stationed himself in 
the rear, in a thick bush a hundred yards or so off, camo 
bounding along with a ferocity of purpose in his royal 
countenance such as I never saw matched in one of his 
species. Iwas then in a kneeling posture, in a perfectly 
exposed situation, about twenty yards distant from his 
wounded companion. Charging past his crippled mate, 
this infuriated brute made directly at me. It was an 
awful moment, one that required all my self-possession ; 
but having implicit confidence in my revolver rifle, I did 
not budge an inch. Levelling at the full broad chest of 
my assailant, I pulled the trigger, when—imagine the 
horror and consternation of the moment—my rifle missed 
fire! and missed again, and again! His next bound or 
two would, it seemed inevitable, bring me within the 
monster’s gripe ; but, whether terror-stricken at my de- 
fiant attitude, or at the click of my weapon, he turned 
abruptly off to the right, and was in a few seconds back 
in his former hiding-place, the bush, where he was lost 
completely to view.—C. J. Andersson’s “ Travels in South 
Africa.” 

Tus Aruizs of THE Five Great Powrers.—Captain 
Petrie, of H. M.’s 14th Regiment, employed on the Topo- 
graphical Staff, in a lecture at Dublin recently, thus stated 
the numerical military force of the five Great Powers :— 
Austria, 738,344 men, 1088 guns; Prussia, 719,092 men, 
1444 guns; Russia, 850,000 men, 1160 guns; France, 
626,482 men, 942 guns; Great Britain (including India, 
colonial corps, ctc.), 534,527 men, 30,072 horses, 672 
guns. Reserves, ayailable for home defence, 228,240 
men, 
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